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THE ART OF LEON AND THEODORE SCOTT DABO 

On a wall in my room there hangs a canvas which at first glance of the 
beholder rarely fails to call forth the question, " What is that? " " Look 
well and you will see," 
is my answer; and 
only the most obsti- 
nate have failed to see, 
when they looked well. 
For the strange mono- 
chrome of golden gray, 
shading into pale olive 
above, tinted with light 
flecks of purple below, 
suddenly quickens in- 
to life ; the dense layers 
of mist heavily resting 
upon the water vibrate 
with the distant light 
they screen from view ; 
the waves, mimicking 
the color of the sky, 
begin to roll towards 
us, rise and recede 
with iridescent mock- 
ery. A sail throws its 
shadow upon the 
water, beyond hover 
the silhouettes of a 
phantom fleet, and in 
the center of it all a 
bright opal streak in- 
dicates the place where 
at any moment the sun 
may break through 
the pearly barriers and bathe the day in gold. Only a sketch — but a 
marvel of luminosity and delicacy of color — a picture to be remembered. 

On another wall in the same room there hangs another canvas. " That 
is what I call courage, to relieve the monotony of that pale paper by 
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THE OCEAN 
By Leon Dabo 

a dark blue patch! " The speaker was a woman of rare artistic taste, a 
student of effects. She moved the blue patch to where the sun-light 
streamed in at the window, without directly striking the canvas, and 
lo ! the deep nocturnal indigo disclosed the purple shapes of giant bowlders 
upon a rock-strewn beach; against the sky the inky shadow of a spectral 
mast; and over all the weird, unfathomable mystery of a night upon some 
transcendental shore, where all is hushed into an awesome silence. Only 
a sketch — but a marvel of suggestiveness, of the uncanny, the creepy sen- 
sations night at times gives us, and superb in the transparency of its dark- 
ness. 

These two sketches were the keys that opened my eyes to the art of the 
two brothers, Leon and Theodore Scott Dabo. Daily facing these can- 
vases, I became accustomed to everything that is new and unusual in their 
choice of subjects and their treatment. They base their effects upon cer- 
tain scientific laws, upon principles of optics, which they perhaps have 
been the first to apply to their art and successfully to demonstrate. But 
the science at the base of their work does not concern me. I do not try 
to reduce their pictures to mathematical formulas. I do not approach 
them with a magnifying-lens. I do not care whether they produce their 
effects by the flat of the brush, the knife, or the thumb. These are matters 
of little import to me. I admire the fait accompli — the novel effect, how- 
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ever it was attained, and, above all, the new spirit of which their canvases, 
by their unique and very striking characteristics, bear eloquent testimony. 
For Leon and Theodore Dabo are more than artists ; they are philoso- 
phers. Their art bespeaks a sane and brave acceptance of human limita- 
tions. They paint the infinite and the unfathomable, but they never at- 
tempt the unattainable. They never try to copy nature, which is impos- 
sible, but to reproduce such phases and moods of nature as can be grasped 
and reflected through their temperament by their art. They do not try 
to borrow the dazzling glare of the orb of day and transfer it to canvas, 
but they are satisfied in being sovereign masters in the art of handling the 
shades of light and the shadows of night. I have repeatedly heard the 
remark, " I should like to see a picture by one of the brothers, giving us 
bright sunlight !" I admit that I do not share that wish. I am satisfied 
with what they give us, for it is unique. I confess, too, that I do not see 
all that they see, but what I do see is more than I can see 
in the work of many others. So much has been said and written about 
plein air painting, yet theirs is the first real plein air painting I have seen. 
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For it is not only conceived in plein air — in the open — but is plein cTair 
full of air, which means atmosphere, light, life — qualities so many lose. 

No, I should not care to see them attempt what has been done a thou- 
sand times before them: portraits which, to bring out the light, need a 
background of pitchy darkness; the historical tableau, , which, however true 
to the spirit of the time portrayed, is never a tableau vivant, a living picture ; 
the still life, either conventional or far-fetched, always an exhibition of 
technique and nothing else; the anecdote genre, so dear to our fathers, 
whose eyes feasted on the commonplace imaginings; the animal, the flower; 
piece, and what not. They have found their sphere, which is more than 
most artists can say for themselves, and they exploit it. Right they are — 
art can be promoted only by men that find what they can best do, that has 
not been done before. 

It is a pathetic spectacle to meet in a gallery men no longer young, 
laboriously trying to imitate something another, some centuries before them, 
has done. What we need is men who do not follow in the track others 
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THE STORM 
By Leon Dabo 

have left behind them, but give expression to themselves. This is a period 
of personality, of individualism; and every man who has something to say, 
expressive of himself and of his time, ought to be welcomed. The art of 
the two brothers is such a timely expression. It embodies at once the sub- 
jective mysticism and the cosmic consciousness of our generation, a gen- 
eration which has grown up within the radius of Maeterlinck and Whitman. 
For there is a suggestion of both in the work of the two men. You feel 
the subtle, somber charm of the realm of silence and of shadow where the 
Belgian reigns supreme ; and you feel your joy of life quicken under the spell 
of that vast expanse of dune and sky, which entered into the essence of the 
man who personifies the spirit American. There is little suggestion of 
human interest in the work of Theodore; he is a painter of transcendental 
moods. But the work of Leon is one great paean to man, strong, healthy, 
free, man as designed by nature and conscious of his place in nature. The 
work of both has an element of spirituality quite rare in the world of can- 
vas and oil-paint. It is indicative of the soul behind the canvas, the one 
roaming in self-centered solitude in its own realms of lights and shadows, 
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content to give body and color to its subjective fancies; the other in inti- 
mate touch with life and man, and delighting in picturing those moods of 
nature which raise the human mind above the plane of ordinary existence 
to a higher conception of its meaning in the universe. 

Where there is such meaning and such a message, the question of manner 
and method seems irrelevant. In fact, with what school or group of moderns 
the brothers are to be classed is immaterial. For, though they may, 
broadly speaking, be called impressionists, their impressionism is of a 
quite novel kind. It has little in common with that of the French, and even 
with that of Whistler. If, however, a comparison has to be made — and it is 
difficult to avoid seeking parallels in bringing out the characteristics of 
some new phenomenon,— I should venture to say that it is the impression- 
ism of Whistler projected into a future of possibilities unlimited. 

Reproductions do Httle justice to this subtle, almost evanescent art. 
They can give no adequate idea of the depth of light and richness of color in 
Theodore Scott Dabo's " Tour St. Jacques in the Rain " or of his 
" Evening on the Seine," the latter owned by the Museum of Art in Detroit, 
the birthplace of the brothers; nor can they reflect the delicacy and the 
mobility of lights and shades in the " Sea Shore " by Leon Dabo, now in 
the same collection. 

When some two dozen canvases by the brothers were recently exhibited 
at the National Arts Club in New York, they were a revelation to artists 
and art-lovers, who had known nothing of these two artists. " And such 
people have been living here for upwards of fifteen years and remained 
unknown ?" The remark, frequently heard during those weeks, memorable 
to the visitors of the gallery, who had an opportunity to compare at closest 
range, implied a compliment to the artists, and a reproach to the juries that 
for fifteen years have sent back their canvases from all exhibitions marked 
with the ominous R. It remained for the French to recognize the artistic 
value of the work done by these two men, in almost complete obscurity, and 
to bring it before a grateful public. . 

For, since the younger brother, Theodore, for whom the elder had worked 
with rare unselfishness, was carried off to Paris by Aman-Jean, has been 
admitted to the Salon and is being hailed by men of international fame as 
an artist of rare individuality and strength, Leon has taken out of the 
closet, where they were stored as soon as completed, his own canvases, and 
is now enjoying quite as great a success in New York. There are few studios 
in the city that can boast of more visitors than the modest studio of Leon 
Dabo on East Fourteenth Street. To him, too, the time will come when 
he will be compensated for years of patient toil by the appreciation of -those 
whose names count. He, too, who was rejected by American juries will 
conquer those of Europe. 

So much for the art of the Dabo brothers. A few words of specific 
reference to the men themselves will be of interest to the reader. They 
were born in Detroit, Leon 38, Theodore 36 years ago. Ignace Scott Dabo, 
their father, was himself an artist and a collector and connoisseur of taste. 
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He owned a respectable number of paintings by Delacroix, Gustave Cour- 
bet, drawings by Ingres and Hyppolite Flandrin, sketches by Jacques and 
Leon Coignet, and studies by James McNeil Whistler, all of whom he had 
personally known. With their father as their first teacher and such works as 
their first models, the boys began at once to develop on lines independent of 
the ordinary academ- 
ic course. When the 
father died, leaving a 
rather numerous fam- 
ily, Leon was 17, 
Theodore 15 years of 
age. They had to face 
the fact of taking up 
the struggle for exist- 
ence. The widow 
moved to New York, 
and here they lived a 
simple life, quiet, un- 
eventful, but rich in 
inner experiences, 
which tended to de- 
velop those sterling 
qualities of mind and 
soul that build up 
characters of unusual 
strength and sound- 
ness. 

" Most men are so 
intent upon seeking 
adventure, that they 
lose sight of them- 
selves," is a truth cull- 
ed from a notebook of 
Theodore Scott Dabo. 
But those two young 
men were so definite 
of purpose and so un- 
swerving in their per- 
servance, that they did 
not lose sight of them- 
selves in the whirlpool of the cosmopolis. They lived on its outskirts, they 
worked in its very heart, but though they were in the crowd, they were not 
of it. They stood singularly aloof from what seems to deepen men's knowl- 
edge of the world, but tends to cheapen their outlook upon life. They 
were not to be dazzled by surface values, and assumed an attitude of 
reserve, which in Theodore almost amounted to self-sufficiency. Isolation 
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is apt to sow the seeds of morbid sensitiveness and to foster pessimism; 
it is apt to breed cranks. Exceptionally devoted to his mother, a woman 
of brilliant intellect and rare gifts of conversation, but of morbidly 
melancholy disposition, Theodore became somewhat self-centered and 
inclined toward a life of ascetic introspection. But this very tendency 

gave his works of 
that period a peculiar 
charm, a gloomy 
imaginative quality, 
which suggests Haw- 
thorne, who had like- 
wise inherited his 
hermit habits from 
his mother. 

Leon had taken 
upon his shoulders 
the care of the family. 
He had gone to 
work for a decorator, 
so the gifted young- 
er brother could 
study without turn- 
ing his talent to com- 
mercial profit. But 
he did not deny him- 
self the opportunities 
which leisure offered 
for his own develop- 
ment. Nature was 
the teacher of both. 
They saw in it not 
only landscapes, ma- 
rines, idyls, but life 
itself, life pulsing, 
vibrating, radiating 
in light and in dark- 
ness, life manifesting 
itself in the move- 
ment of light, air, 
water, even when they appeared stationary to the eyes of others.- Once 
having felt the fascinating mystery of this light, ever present yet ever 
changing, they turned to science to fathom its causes. They devoted 
themselves to a thorough study of optics and applied the test of scientific 
knowledge to diagnose illusive atmospheric effects. Theodore soon formu- 
lated certain laws which the work of both tends to prove incontrovertibly. 
Years before, when he was copying works of the French romanticists 
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and realists of the last century, Theodore had said: "These canvases 
never look like nature to me; they only remind me of dirty paint." Of 
this there is nothing in his work, nor in that of Leon. Their color is mar- 
velously luminous and transparent. In fact, their technique is unique, in 
as much as it makes one forget the material and instrumental means em- 
ployed to produce those subtle effects. One looks in vain for daubs and 
brushmarks. This " finish " proves doubly tantalizing to critics, because it 




OCTOBER 

By Wilson H. Irvine 

(See article on Palette and Chisel Club) 

sets them apart from the impressionistic school and the adherents of " poin- 
tillisme," whose flakes and dots so exasperate people who want a smooth 
canvas. 

An art which offers so little that is tangible sadly puzzles even those 
who feel its essential truth and admire its subtle beauty. For want of an 
adequate vocabulary one must draw upon comparisons. M. Henri Pene 
De Bois, one of the first appreciators of Theodore in this country, suggests 
Poe as a source of inspiration; another saw in his work the influence of 
Mallarme. The distinguished French writers who have visited Theodore's 
studio in Paris proceed in the same way. Octave Mirbeau recently wrote 
that T. Scott Dabo had the charm of color of Puvis de Chavannes and the 
transparency of Carriere, with something more, something inexpressible, 
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a hitherto unknown emotional quality of color, superbly beautiful. Com- 
parison with Whistler has been frequent; but while Arsene Alexandre calls 
the art of Theodore Scott Dabo the realization of what Whistler attempted, 
Theodore Duret, the authority on Whistler, pronounces his work absolute- 
ly unique, comparable to nothing heretofore known. 

All canvases painted before the younger brother went to Paris had their 
inception on the ferry boats on which they journeyed to and from New 
York, on cross-country walks and railroad trips that rarely exceeded a day's 
ride. The banks of the Hudson, the meadows of the Hackensack, the har- 
bor of New York, the sea-shore; this is the world their brush has repro- 
duced with an inner vitality which suggests a glimpse of the "world-soul." 

Amelia Von Ende. 
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